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For “The Friend.” 
Camps in the Caribbees. 

This is the title of a newly published book 
relating the observations and the incidents 
that befell the writer, Frederick A. Ober, who 
was sent out by the Smithsonian Institute to 
explore the natural history of the group of 
West Indian Islands called Lesser Antilles. 
which form part of the chain of islets sepa- 
rating the Caribbean Sea from the broad At- 
lantic. 

Many of these islands contain high moun- 
tain peaks, and show signs of volcanic action. 
Some of the craters still emit puffs of steam, 
and sulphurous fumes. Among them still 
linger some of the descendants of the old 
Carib race—first made known to Europeans 
by the voyages of Columbus. But these peo- 
ple have quite laid aside the warlike habits 
which made their ancestors a terror to the 
more peaceful inhabitants of other islands; 
and are now peaceful subjects of the govern- 
ments under which they live. 

Many of the explorations described in this 
book were made on the island of Dominica, 
where Columbus first landed on his second 
voyage. It is about 30 miles long by 11 
broad. After Columbus’ return home, he an- 
swered his queen’s inquiry as to its appear- 
ance by crushing a sheet of paper in bis hand 
and throwing it on the table, as giving the 
best idea he could of its ‘‘ furrowed hills and 
mountains deeply cut and rent into ravines 
and hollowed into valleys.” 

Our author took possession of a little hut 
ina small mountain hamlet, and made from 
thence excursions into the surrounding soli- 
tudes for the birds and others objects of which 
he was in pursuit. Among the most numer- 
ous of the birds were the Humming—of which 
four species abounded on this island. In the 
capture of these and of various insects he was 
much assisted by three of the young native 
boys, whom he had taken into his service. He 
thus describes the method pursued by one of 
these little hunters: 

“First he goes to a tree called the moun- 
tain palm, which replaces the cocoa palm in 
the mountains, the latter growing only along 
the coast. Beneath the tree are some fallen 
leaves, fifteen feet in length; these he seizes 
and strips, leaving the mid-rib bare, a long, 
slender stem, tapering to a point. Upon this 


tip he places a lump of bird-lime, to make! 
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which he had collected the inspissated juice 
of the bread-fruit, and chewed it to the con- 
sistency of soft wax. Scattered over the 
savanna are many clumps of flowering bushes, 
over whose crimson and snowy blossoms hum- 
ming-birds are dashing, inserting their beaks 
in the honeyed corollas; after active forays, 
resting upon some bare twig, pruning and|escape. 
preening their feathers. Cautiously creeping} ‘ln some of the islands, Martinique es- 
toward a bush upon which one of these little| pecially, the boys shoot the small birds with 
beauties is resting, the hunter extends the) pellets of clay or hard, round seeds, through 
alm-rib, with its treacherous coating of gum.)hollow canes lined with zine or glass. They 
he bird eyes it curiously, but fearlessly, as|kill a great many in this way.” 
it approaches his resting-place, even pecking| ‘ Not for the collecting of specimens merely 
at it; but the next moment he is dangling|was my mission; I was to obtain all the in- 
helplessly, beating the air with buzzing wings| formation possible of the habits of the birds— 
in vain efforts to escape the clutches of that|jof their Aome life. It was in this study of 
tenacious gum. them in their forest retreats that I took keen 
“The bumming-birds brought me alive, I/delight, and considered the shooting of them 
would place in a large gauze-covered box ; but|as a necessary evil to procure their identifica- 
they seldom survived many days, notwith-|tion. 
standing great care. If exposed tothe light,| “In one of my daily rambles for this pur- 
they kept up a constant fluttering until the|pose, I entered a gloomy glen in the deep 
muscles of their wings became so stiff they|forest. Soon as my eyes became accustomed 
could not close them, and they expired with |to the gloom, I espied a huamming-bird dancing 
wings wide outstretched. Some ofthem would|in the air. There was not a flower in sight, 
take their captivity quietly, and though flit-jand he did not fly as when in pursuit of 
ting now and then to the front of the box|nectar-bearing flowers, but hovered more on 
when light was admitted, would sit upright|suspended wing, darting sidewise, backward 
upon the perch, giving an occasional chirp, |and forward, with the body in an almost erect 
and dressing their feathers as serenely as if|position. If through the deep shade a sun- 
in the open air. They would seem happy|beam slanted athwart the glen, his throat 
and cheerful ; but the fact is, they are crea-|gleamed like a ruby. Now, this fantastic 
tures of light and sunshine, and cannot exist}dance was not for pleasure, but for food. IL 
withoutit. You may give them their favorite |ascertained that at such times they are in 
food of honey and insects, fresh flowers every | parsuit of insects ; have seen the insect swarms, 
day, with the morning dew yet dripping from|and so long as there remain any in sight— 
them, and yet, despite your tenderest care,/and even long after they have disappeared 
they will droop and die. from my view—the bird darts hither and 
“Tt is touching to witness the death of one/thither, snapping them up with great ra- 
of these innocent beings. Though I have|pidity. At such times he does not content 
caused more than one to lose its life, I never|himself with a sip here and there and then 
did it without a pang, as though I were com-|alight upon some twig or liane, as when 
mitting a great wrong. Toshvot a bird at a| gathering honey, but evidently considers the 
distance, and have him fall at a distance with- | fleeting nature of the prey he is pursuing, and 
out a struggle, is not the same as to see him|shoots from one hunting-ground to another 
die in your hand. To watch the feeble flut-jtill he has obtained his fill.” 
tering of the stiffening wings, the expiring} On one occasion while hunting in the forest 
glance of the fast-dimming eye, the painful|for the Imperial Parrot, a very rare bird, 
pulsations of the gentle heart, the last quiver| which is found only on the Island of Dominica, 
when all is over—ah! how often has my con-|and resting beneath a huge tree, concealed in 
science reproached me when looking upon|a bower of orchids and hanging ferns, he 
such ascene. Again and again I have almost|says: 
resolved never to kill another bird, and only} “Close at band, within two feet of me, sat 
the thought that I was doing this work in|ja tiny bumming-bird on a downy nest, which 
the interest of science kept me to my purpose.| was fastened upon a twig no larger than a 
“The little crested sprite bears confine-|pencil. During all my stay it had sat there, 
ment less easily than the others, and rarely|gazing upon the first object of human kind, 
survives two or three days. Every morning|probably, it had ever beheld. Fearlessly it 
I would introduce a bough of fragrant lime-| glanced at me with its bright, black eyes, and 
blossoms, at which they would all dash in-|curiqusly it followed my every motion with its 
stantly, diving into the flowers with groat|shapely little head. Involantarily I stretched 
eagerness. Sugar dissolved in water, and|forth my hand to touch it, but at once drew 
diluted honey, was their favorite food, and back for fear it might take alarm and fly away. 
they would sip it greedily. Holding them|A buzzing of wings attracted my attention, 
by their feet, I would place their beaks in ajand I beheld the mate of the one on the nest, 
bottle of syrup, when they would rapidly eject | who darted at me with unmistakable fury, his 


their tongues and withdraw them, repeating 
this operation until satisfied. The longslender 
tube, at that time, looks like the tongue of a 
serpent, it is so deeply cleft, or bifurcated. 
They never displayed fear, but would readily 
alight on my finger and glance fearlessly up 
at me, watching an opportunity, however, for 
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glittering crest erected, and anger shooting] Is it not the grace of God that brings salva-|such thoughts and plans laid open to the view 


from his eyes. Verily! had this pigmy’s body 
been in proportion to his heart, I should have 
been destroyed. Satisfied that he could not 
drive me away by darting at my eyes. he 
rested himself a moment upon a twig near 
the nest, where he was at once joined by the 
female, who seemed to endeavor by caresses 
to soothe his ruffled temper and to assure him 
that my intentions towards them were not 
evil. Touched to the heart by this exhibition 
of trust and love, I would not bave harmed 
these little innocents for a fortune. Exposed 
for a moment, as the female left the nest, were 
two eggs, white as snow, diminutive as seed- 
pearls. 

“ For several hours I watched without even 
a sound to reward me, and during my stay 
those humming-birds watched with me, the 
male darting off upon frequent forays for in- 
sects and honey, the female snuggled cosily 
in her dainty nest. The little hasband now 
looked upon me as an intruder, to be tolerated 
only upon sufferance, and at my slightest 
motion he would dive at my face; at which 
exhibition of bravery the little wife would 
twitter with delight and swell with pride.” 

(To be continued.) 


oe 


For “The Friend.” 
The Spirit and the Scriptures. 

We may have the Spirit without the Scrip- 
tures, and we may have the Scriptures with- 
out the Spirit; and we may bave both in 
mutual corroboration and harmony. And such 
as thus have both are those of whom Paul 
spexks, who are, by faith and obedience, 
“made perfect, and thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” Unless we have the Spirit 
to confirm and explain what we gather from 
the Scriptures, our preaching and praying 
will be lifeless and vain. If we have not the 
Spirit in our vocal exercises, the Scriptures, 
though ever so appropriately used, will be but 
a dead letter. What are the best of men with. 
out the Spirit but dead men? “The things of 
God knoweth no man, but by the Spirit of 
God.” And “the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God; for they are 
foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned. 
The natural man or mere professor may carry 
out the form of godliness with scrupulous ex- 
actness, but if destitute of the spirit and power, 
what profit is it in the Church of God? The 
Scriptures are only profitable to such as come 
to the Spirit to guide and direct them. Was 
not the Holy Spirit before the Scriptures were 
written? Did it not enlighten and teach 
Noah, Job and others in that day? Did not 
the Spirit give forth the Scriptures? Are not 
the Scriptures as only a stream from the foun- 
tain? Can a stream rise higher than its foun- 
tain? Or can a stream be separated from the 
fountain and not dry up? We are commanded 
to try the spirits ; but how can we, but by the 
Spirit of God? How did Peter try the spirits 
of Ananias and Sapphira? Was it by the 
Scriptures? Are the Scriptures a more sure 
word of prophecy than the Word of life and 
light from which they came? How can they 
be more sure than the prophetic Word itself? 
Js not the Holy Spirit now, as sure a light 
and guide to us, as it was to the saints of old 
before the Scriptures were written? Is not 
the grace of God as sufficient for us as it was 
for Paul? And was it not by the grace of 
God that Christ tasted death for every man? 


tion to all who accept it whether the Holy 
Scriptures have ever reached them or not? 
Is it not in the name of the Lord Jesus, and 
by the Spirit of our God, that all the Lord’s 
children are washed, and sanctified, and justi- 
fied, whether they are blessed with the cor- 
roborating help of the Scriptures or not? 
Paul told Timothy, that the Scriptures were 
able to make him wise unto salvation, through 
faith that is in Christ Jesus; but we are no 
where told that they are able to save us. The 
disbelieving Jews thought they had eternal 
life in the Scriptures ; but did Christ think so? 

Apollos was an eloquent men, and mighty 
in the Scriptures, and being instructed in the 
way of the Lord, and fervent in spirit, he 
spoke and taught diligently the things of the 
Lord, and yet he knew not the baptism and 
teachings of the Holy Spirit—only the bap- 
tism of John. And did not the deluded Phari- 
sees lay strong claim to the Scriptures; but 
why were they deluded? was it not because 
they placed more confidence in the letter than 
in the Spirit ? 


of those we thus entertain! No, the virtne 
which is truly worthy of honor is silent about 
itself; real excellence acts but talks not. 

Another subject which claims silence rather 
than speech, is the faults, foibles, and mig. 
doings of our neighbors. How prolific we are 
upon these! How easily does language flow, 
when we are passing along a piece of scandal, 
or retailing the gossip of the hour, or hinting 
at probable defects and flaws in Mr. A’s 
character, or attributing unworthy motives to 
Mrs. B.’s actions! Such speech is like vitriol 
thrown among our friends. It eats into their 
reputation, it kills their good name, it destroys 
their happiness, and produces not one particle 
of counterbalancing good. It is an abuse of 
language to put it to such uses. Silence is 
indeed golden, whon it throws a veil over the 
possible faults and errors of those with whom 
we mingle, and stops the current of detraction 
in its malignant course. 

The gift of speech is desecrated also when 
it is used to vent our miseries, small and 
great, upon those who are forced to listen to 


Now to the afflicted yet seeking ones, who|us. Perhaps, of all its misuses, this is the 
are asking the way to Zion, let me, as a true|most ee We have no moral right to 
friend, entreat you to not look too much — a needless pain upon any one, and no 
man, or to the teachings of fallible men rad ps can oe — than that a 
help, but humbly rely on the teachings of the |by yo ere ee — we too “73 
Spirit, and by a diligent use of the Holy Scrip- too ra : rs on = oe orsu < 
toward the crown iuzusrtal,’ -  lasttake whatever measures ‘promise, reli 
oward the crown immortal. , 
and, if necessary, enlist sympathy to that ex- 
Dublin, Ind., 12th mo. 25th, 1879. tent, but let that be the limit. Beyond this 

natngeypagtnes we have no right to distress others, and make 
When not to Talk. our.presence a burden by a dismal detail of 

Speech is one of the distinctive Canennerae woes, which will aggravate rather than 
— of humanity, ge — of its — ee a most serious eae as 
able possessions. is the means through | well as the most petty annoyance, can be sus- 
which thought becomes conscious of itself, tained with more calmness and fortitude by 
and the body it assumes, in order to become |the reticence which refrains from wearying 
apprehended by the world. It is the bridge |people by tedious recitals. The sick chamber 
- oe ree from our er ee a eee — place . a 
o that of another, carrying the knowledge, |becomes did the invalid or convalescent reso- 
affection and sympathy which alone bind us lutely close his lips on this tempting subject. 
together, and make society possible. Yet/So with mental troubles. Grief loses all its 
like all other good things it is abused. It is|dignity when it noisily obtrades itself upon 
used in wrong ways, at wrong times, and too/our notice. Silence is its best refuge, and the 
copiously, untilsilence, from being theemblem sympathy which is silently expressed in @ 
of vacuity and lifelessness, comes to be re-|loving look or a pressure of the hand is often 
acre coed as oe = ae and is — oa. = “ge oF 5 = er vom 

onored by the epithet— golden. ere is no|that can be uttered. As a rule, which wi 
doubt that we all talk too much and too care-|bear but few exceptions, we may safely say 
lessly, with too little judgment, too little sym-|that painful experiences, whether physical or 
eon little eae ae ae ane. j imagenes Soe ee or Re teen real 
in which we all, and especially the young,!or imaginary, should not be descanted on. 
need instruction, it is as to when and under|Itis better for ourselves, and kinder to others, 
what circumstances to choose silence rather|to bear them silently as far as possible; and 
than speech. rather to express freely our pleasurable feel- 

There are some things that should never be|ings and cheerful views. 
voiced. One of these is our own good quali-| There are other times and seasons that will 
ties, or excellent performances. Nothing so|occur to every thoughtful person when to hold 
quickly dims their brightness as to talk en peace is a virtue. Anger, passion, re- 


D. H. 


them. As the young plants just set out need |sentment and every emotion that needs sub- 
shading from the bright light of the sun, so|duing should be denied utterance. Silence is 
our good deeds need shading from the blaze|the weapon that conquers many a bad temper, 
of public view, if they are to retain their fresh | many a fit of passion, many an incipient quar- 
and healthy character. Yet how favorite alrel. It disarms an unjust charge more quickly 
subject this seems to be! How often is the|than any refutation ; it allays irritation; it 
effort made to lead the conversation in that | quiets useless indignation. Let us then make 
direction, and to find a suitable moment to lit one of our chief endeavors to learn when 
recount some deed of courage or self.sacrifice, | not to talk. Speech is a blessing to all man- 
or some instance of our sagacity or good judg-| kind, but most of all to those who have not 
ment, or at least to open the way for another | only the ability to use it wisely, but the good 
to express the appreciation and praise which |sense, discretion and self-control to abstain 
we so greatly covet. Yet how unwilling we | from it where it can only encourage evil and 
should be to be discovered in this ruse to have diminish happiness.— Public Ledger. 











For “ The Friend” 

Extracts from the Diary and Letters of Ebenezer Worth.|1462 Indians. 
(Continued from page 165.) 

10th mo. 25th, 1865. Left home this morn- 

ing with a comfortable evidence that it was 

required of me, and a hope that I would be 


preserved. Attended Monthly Meeting at 
Orange St., Philadelphia, in which I was com- 
forted; dined at Joseph Scattergood’s, and 
left for New York about 20 minutes after one, 
arrived there in time to get on the ferryboat 
to cross the North River ; took the steamboat 
for Albany; got there about daylight—the 
connections were very close—took the six 
o'clock train for Oneida, arrived there a little 
after twelve, and hired a conveyance to the 
Oneida reservation. We stopped at Thomas 
Cornelis’ ; Peter Doxtater and Daniel Sken- 
nandoah came in to see us,* concluded to have 
the Indians invited to meet at their meeting- 
house this evening. This evening met the 
Indians about seven ; had a very satisfactory 
opportunity with them. Joseph E. and my- 
self went back to Thomas Cornelius’ and staid 
over night—had a good bed, a comfortable 
night’s rest, and a good breakfast. 

27th. Visited the Orchard settlement on 
the Oneida reservation ; Thos. Cornelius took 
us in his two-horse wagon—his wife and son 
went along; had a pretty satisfactory oppor- 
tunity with them (the Indians), after which 
they requested us to stand beside each other 
that all might have an opportunity of shaking 
hands with us to bid us farewell. They com- 
menced to sing a hymn (one perhaps adapted 
to the occasion), after singing a short time, 
the women commenced passing out, one after 
another, and took us by the hand as they 
passed us, the children foliowed, the men 
came last; they continued to sing until the 
last had bid us farewell. As the little children 
gave us their hands I felt a desire that the 
Great Head of the Church might bless them. 
Thos. Cornelius brought us to Oneida; went 
to Syracuse and hired a conveyance to the 
Onondaga reservation. 

29th. Attended a meeting with the old 
party at the Council-house ; in the afternoon 
a meeting of the Methodist Indians. They 
have two good meeting-houses; a white mis- 
sionary officiated; I had rather been away 
among the Indians. In the evening we visited 
Thos. Skennandoah, his family came in and 
sat with us, and we had an opportunity of 
giving them some good advice,—the evenin 
was pleasantly spent,—his daughter Elizabeth 
is a well educated young woman ; returned to 
Wm. Hill’s to lodge. 

Second-day morning, after breakfast, went 
to their council-house, there were perhaps 
twelve chiefs in attendance besides a number 
of men and women. Sam George is the head 
chief of the Onondaga reservation. He ap- 
pears to be a smart shrewd man ; bad a pretty 
good interpreter, and made an able speech in 
favor of holding their land in common; an 
Indian woman also made a pretty good speech 
on the subject of dividing their lands—there 
were a number of speeches made. Took leave 
of the Indians; Wm. Hill brought us to Syra- 
cuse; staid over night, left half past 4, a. M., 
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Solomon’s. Just before going to bed I felt}|—looked over the house. 
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Canada, the other in New York, in all about/teresting—some of them were pretty well a'l- 
Staid over night at Mitchel/vanced in their stadies and were well dressed 
F. Hall, Superin- 
unwell, seemed almost to lose my mind, felt|/tendent, with whom I had some acquaintance 
as if I would hardly live until morning. I trust} years ago, was very kind; lodged at Asher 
it had a humbling effect, may I be grateful] Wright's. 
for the blessing. Oh for humility and greater} 10th. Left for the Allegheny reservation ; 
faithfulness, got to Salamanca about 9 A. M., started on 
2nd. Spent the morning at Mitchel Solo-|foot, carrying our baggage, hired a team to 
mon’s, he being a Catholic, went to his meet-|bring us to Tunessassa; met with a number 
ing. Jos. Elkinton, Jos. Scattergood andjof Indians, had a comfortable opportunity 
myself, took a walk on an elevated piece of| with them, and got to Tunessassa about dark 
ground and looked at the St. Lawrence. It|—Jos. Scattergood, Jos. Elkinton and Thos. 


is a large beautiful river, the water clear and 
well tasted, about one mile wide; it is diffi- 
cult for boats to go up the rapids. Many of 
the St. Regis Indians on the Canada side are 
Roman Catholics; over the line in New York 
there are some Methodists ; they have a reser- 
vation about four by six miles, and some is- 
lands, most of which is considered good land 
and pretty level ; many of the Indians pretty 
good looking; I would think a good deal 
mixed with white blood. There are about 
100 houses in their village, mostly frame, a 
Catholic meeting-house, custom-house, post- 
office and school-house, in the steeple they 
have three bells, Had an interesting council, 
a large number attended; they were much 
more kind and friendly than I had expected | 
to find them; their kindness seemed to in- 
crease up to our parting. 
very friendly feelings, which was truly pleas-| 
ant tome. Crossed the St. Lawrence to Corn- 


each other. 
of the then editor of a New York paper. I 
said in a Trenton paper at the time, “that 
guilt and shame would pursue Graves till he 


Wistar got there earlier. 
(To be continued.) 


Remorse.—In 1838, I think it was, the city 


of Trenton, N. J., where I was then laboring, 
was much excited, at least in political circles, 
on receiving the intelligence from Washing- 
ton, that Cilley, of the State of Maine, was 
killed in a duel by Graves. 


Both were mem- 
bers of Congress, and had nothing against 
Graves had assumed the quarrel 


was carried to the place of graves.” I still 
live to recite the facts in justification of my 
prediction made forty years before. 

A correspondent of the Portland Argus, 


4. | writing a few years back, from Wisconsin, 
We tof them with the home of Gen. Jones, who acted as a second 
in the Cilley duel, says: “ Learning that I was 


wall; took supper at the Commercial, and |from Maine, the General alluded to the affair, 


went to the depot to wait the train on the 
Grand Trunk Railroad. 

‘Srd. Breakfast at Coburg, Port Hope, on 
Lake Ontario. Last night spent pretty com- 
fortably; may thanksgiving and praise be to 
the Great Head of the Church. Passed New 
Castle, ‘'oronto, crossed the suspension bridge 
and got to John Mountpleasant’s this even- 
ing: he is quite a wealthy Indian, lives in a 
fine house well furnished, and has a well edu- 
cated Indian woman for his wife, a kind well- 
behaved woman. Attended two Indian meet- 
ings; had a pretty satisfactory opportunity 
with their speaker—he acknowledged the 
truth of what I said to him; had also a very 
satisfactory opportunity with Jobn Mount- 
pleasant. 

llth mo. 6th. Left John’s about 4 A. Mm., 
got to Acorn Station, about five miles from 
the Tonawanda reservation, hired a convey- 
ance and went there. Charles Rich accom- 
panied us; met with some chiefs; in an inter- 
view with them it was agreed to have a 
council this evening, after candle-light, with| 
the Indian men and women. A large number! 
met—we had a satisfactory opportunity with 
them—they expressed satisfaction with our 
visit; we were thankful for the favor. Re- 
turned to Acorn ; staid at Charles Rich’s; were 
very kindly entertained. 

8th. Left for the Cattaraugus reservation, 
rode in a carriage to Alden, on railroad to 
Buffalo. Met Jos. Halfwhite and his wife— 
had a very satisfactory interview with them. 

9th. Got to Asher Wright’s; went to New- 
town school, had a pretty satisfactory council, 


for Ogdensburg; crossed the St. Lawrence|Dr. Wilson and Maris B. Pierce were inter- 
river to Prescott ; staid at Cornwall, Canada.|preters; visited the school near the Council- 


11th mo. Ist. 


Spent the day walking over) house and returned to the Indian Court-house. 


the reservation; about one half of it is in|The President and Councillors were holding 





court; made arrangements to have a council 


* He appears to have been accompanied in this visit to-morrow; visited the Orphan Asylum, saw 


by Jos, Elkinton, Thomas Wistar and Jos. Scattergood.'the children in school, which was quite in- 


expressed his admiration for Cilley, and deep 
regret for the unhappy termination of the 
issue. Said that Graves died the victim of 
regrets and the most terrible horrors. Two 


years he passed in sleepless nights, with rooms 


lighted and watching friends, whom he was 
not willing should leave his presence. He 
consumed the hours of night in walking to 
and fro, in fits and starts, in moans, groans and 
tears, and in wild exclamations. At length, 
worn out with mental anguish, grief unmiti- 
gated, and wasting wakefulness, the unhappy 
man expired.” lt came to the general from 
the lips of a clergyman, his neighbor. And 
thus was avenged the manes of the murdered 
Cilley. 

The law may not punish the guilty, though 
every effort be made, but there is a God who 
sees all, and retribution is sure to follow crime. 
“ Justice and judgment are the habitation of 
his throne.” “ Though hand join in hand, the 
wicked shall not go unpunished.” Murder 
and crime, though secret, will come to light. 
Men may prove themselves not guilty by false 
swearing, they may roll in wealth and deceive 
their cotemporaries, but God is behind the 
scenes, and will do right.—A. Atwood, in 
Christian Standard. 


Knocking Away Props.—* See, father,” said 
a lad who was walking with his father, “they 
are knocking away the props from under the 
bridge; what are they doing that for? Won’t 
the bridge fall ?” 

“They are knocking them away,” said the 
father, “that the timbers may rest more firmly 
upon the stone piers, which are now finished.” 

So God often takes away our earthly props 
that we may rest more firmly upon divine 
support. God sometimes takes away a man’s 
health that he may rest upon Him for his 
daily bread. Before his health failed, though 
he perhaps repeated daily the words, “Give 
us this day our daily bread,” he looked to his 
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own industry for that which he asked God 
for. That prop being taken away, he rests 
wholly upon God’s providential bounty. He 


receives his bread ; he receives it as a gift of 


God. 


Selected. 
ANOTHER YEAR. 
“* Why art thou cast down, oh my soul? and why art 
thon disquieted within me? Hope thou in God.”— 
Psalm xlii. 11. 


Another year: 
The last lies dead behind thee, 
The future from thy sight is hidden still ; 
But He who walks beside thee knows the ending,— 
Be patient, then, my soul, to do his will. 


Another year: 
To tread life’s path, not knowing 
Where it shall lead thee, e’en from day to day ; 
But know, my soul, thy Father is beside thee, 
To guide thee heavenward in his own best way. 


Another year : 
To gather sheaves for heaven, 
From out the harvest fields so full and white ; 
To find some loving word to de for Jesus, 
To lead some soul from darkness into light. 


Another year : 
Art weary of thy toiling? 
Art longing to behold thy Saviour’s face ? 
O faint not yet! behold, He stands beside thee 
In all the fulness of his loving grace. 


Another year: 
He never will forsake thee, 
Though clouds and darkness gather round thy way ; 
Be strong, for though temptation’s power assail thee, 
His grace shall be sufficient day by day. 


Another year: 
O doubt, my soul, no longer,— 
Go forward, trusting in thy Saviour’s grace, 
So walking, that each day shall find thee nearer 
That “ Better Land,” where thou shalt see his face. 


lected, 


Se 
THE VALLEY OF SILENCE. 


I walk down the valley of Silence, 
Down the dim, voiceless valley alone, 

And I hear not the sound of a footstep 
Around me, but God’s and my own; 

And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As bowers where angels have flown. 


Long ago I was weary of voices 

Whose music my soul could not win; 
Long ago I was weary of noises 

That fretted my soul with their din ; 
Long ago I was weary of places 

Where I met but the human and sin. 


I walked in the world with the worldly, 
Yet I craved what the world never gave; 
And I said: “ In the world, each ideal— 
That shines like a star on life’s wave— 
Is tossed on the shores of the real, 
And sleeps like a dream in the grave.” 


And still did I pine for the perfect, 
And still found the false with the true; 
I sought, ’mid the human, for heaven, 
And caught a mere glimpse of its blue ; 
And I sighed when the clouds of the mortal 
Veiled even that glimpse from my view. 


And I toiled on, heart-tired of the human, 

And groaned ’mid the masses of men ; 
Till I knelt, long ago, at the altar, 

And heard a voice call me. Since, then, 
I walk down the valley of Silence, 

That lies far beyond human ken. 


Do you ask what I find in the Valley? 

’T is my trysting-place with the Divine; 
And I fell at the feet of the Holy, 

And around me a voice said, “‘ Be Mine!” 
And then rose from the depth of my spirit 

An echo, “ My heart shall be Thine.”, 


Do you ask how I live in the Valley? 
I weep, and I dream, and I pray; 

But my tears are as sweet as the dew-drops 
That fall on the roses in May, 

And my prayer, like perfume from censer, 
Ascendeth to God night and day. 


THE FRIEND. 


AT, TS 


In the hush of the Valley of Silence 
I hear all the songs that I sing, 

And the notes float down the dim valley 
Till each finds a word for a wing, 

That to men, like the dove of the deluge, 
The message of peace they may bring. 


But far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach ; 

And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shall float into speech ; 

And I have had dreams in the Valley 
Too lofty for language to reach. 


And I have seen thoughts in the Valley,— 
Ah, me! how my spirit was stirred,— 
They wear holy veils on their faces, 
Their footsteps can scarcely be heard ; 
They pass down the Valley like virgins,— 
Too pure for the touch of a word. 


Do you ask me the place of this Valley ? 
To hearts that are harrowed by care, 
It lieth afar between mountains, 
And God and his angels are there,— 
One is the dark mountain of sorrow, 
And one the bright mountain of prayer. 
—Ryan. 


Selected. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BY E, A. KINGSBURY. 


Tall hollyhocks, and pinks, and rue, 

And roses various, and violets grew, 
With other fragrant herbs and flowers 

In well-kept beds and rustic bowers. 

At early dawn and dewy eve, 

In snowy cap, with upturned sleeve, 

In petticoat of homespun wool, 

And short-gown trim, and clean, and cool, 
Our grandmother would deftly dig 
Around these plants, both small and big. 
Their names and needs she seemed to know; 
And this was fifty years ago. 


Her checkered apron, full and long, 
Was made of linen, good and strong. 
Her neckerchief in many a fold 

Lay o’er her bosom. All this told 
The frugal housewife, nice and neat, 
From crown of head to sole of feet. 
And as she weeded, day by day, 
And dug and pruned, a simple lay 
Which to our memory is more dear 
Than aught we since have chanced to hear 
Of olden times, she warbled low. 
And this was fifty years ago. 


The house was large; and one back room 
Contained a spinning-wheel and loom, 
And cards for making rolls, and reel 
That measured skeins, and little wheel 
Where she would sit with linen thread 
Between her fingers, while the tread 
Of her light feet kept time meanwhile 
With sweet tunes, tending to beguile 
The busy hours. And at her feet 

We loved to sit. ’Twas a great treat 
To watch the fine thread come and go; 
And this was fifty years ago. 


The log behind the blazing fire. 

The crane and hooks suspended higher, 
The two brick ovens, one inside 

The chimney jamb, was deep and wide 
To hold the turkeys, puddings, pies, 
For festal days ; of smaller size, 

The other stood outside the jamb, 

And baked each week bread, beans and lamb, 
The clean and nicely sanded floor, 

The corner buffet with glass door 
Displaying china; a rare show. 

But this was fifty years ago. 


Fifty long years! Within that time 
We've wandered far from clime to clime, 
Seen many a grand and stately thing; 
But nothing such delight would bring 

As one more look at that elm tree, 
"Neath which our play-house used to be. 
The old clock, straight and dark, and tall, 
With burnished face and silver call, 
Telling the hours that merrily 

On swift-winged minutes flitted by, 

Was prized most highly, you must know; 
And this was fifty years ago. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


For “The Friend” 
Testimonies of Earlier and Later Date. 
(Concluded from page 162.) 

The following substance of a testimony, 
given by Daniel Wheeler, was borne in Lon; 
don Yearly Meeting of 1832, by Sarah (Lynes 
Grubb: “Her concern was, that we shoul 
return to first principles ; but her more espe 
cial warning was, that if there were not a 
coming down from the heights to which many 
bave climbed, there were those amongst ug 
who might be compared to the golden vessels 
of the temple, such as had really stood the 
fire, and had not only been rightly filled, but 
employed of the Lord to communicate to the 
people, who would be permitted to be carried 
away captives to Babylon. That there was 
and is amongst us, a Babel now building, 
whose top is intended to reach unto heaven, 
which must and will come down; that there 
is, (though not clearly seen by ourselves,) 
peeling and scattering amongst us, which is 
clearly shown in the vision and light of the 
Lord; and that if we did not repent and re- 
turn, we should be left very few in number, 
Bat that the Lord would not leave himself 
without a people, &c. She spoke farther in 
reference to some, who had been rightly gifted 
to speak the word of the Lord as from the 
mouth of the Lord; but who for want of dwell- 
ing low and deep enough, had had their bright- 
ness dimmed,—adding, ‘ when Ephraim spake 
trembling, he exalted himself in Israel, but 
when he offended in Baal, he died.’ ” 

Again in 1834 she wrote: “ My soul weeps 
in secret and is troubled for my own dear peo- 
ple! Surely we are fast mingling with the 
world at large, and not a few of the most ac 
tive are taking retrograde steps, as though, 
having begun in the Spirit, we could be made 
perfect by the flesh. * * My dear husband 
and I have much to bear in endeavoring to 
keep firmly to the ancient testimonies of 
Friends; we are considered ‘very narrow- 
hearted, ignorant,’ and ‘ blind by prejadice ; 
but while we long that self may be of no re- 
putation with us, we do believe that the 
straitness is in that which moves off from the 
immutable and invincible foundation, even 
‘Christ within, the hope of glory,’—yea, while 
there may be great profession of faith in the 
outward and visible appearance of Him, our 
blessed Redeemer, and of his being the pro- 
pitiation for our sins; all of which we old- 
fashioned Quakers as assuredly believe in as 
the rest, and possibly feel full as thankful for, 
in unfeigned and humble gratitude to Him 
whose name is above every name.” 

Sarah (Lynes) Grubb again, in 1837, thus 
pens her feelings: “ What occasions me the 
most sorrow, is that in this day of sifting as 
from sieve to sieve, we have, in a Society capa- 
city, retarded the great work, and owned 
much which the great Lord of the heritage 
has appointed to be winnowed away. O, the 
consideration hereof weighs down my spirit, 
and because there appears at present no rem- 
edy, my soul weeps in secret places, and I go 
mourning all the day long; yet there is at 
times a humble, but sure hope, that there will 
be a discerning more clearly between thing 
and thing, between the covering which is not 
of God’s spirit, and that which He prepares 
and grants to those who are truly watchful.” 

Again S. L. G. writes: “Some of us see 
the necessity of being ranged conspicuously 
on the side of primitive Quakerism, and warn- 
ing faithfully of the danger of things creeping 
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in, that from their nature and tendency must|soling sense, at times, of having done her part| turn, overturn, saith the Lord, until He shall 
divide, must indeed separate, whether there|in submitting to be made use of as a stone of|come whose right it is torule and reign.’ Our 
be an outwardly drawing the line of division|the street ; and also of having been enabled| Israel is too much mixed among the people 
yea or nay. In fulfilling the will of our|to ‘fight the good fight,” and to ‘keep thejof the world. The language of my soul is, 
heavenly Father, we must endeavor to leave! faith ;’ adding, ‘Oh! it is a fine thing to have|come out from among them, and be ye sepa- 
consequences, and run the risk of being our- rate, and touch not the unclean thing, and I 
selves wounded by the arrows of the archers,|all. The horizon of our little world, our little} will save you. * * Oh that this blessed 
and perhaps even carry the marks of our en-|Society, looks dull to me. There must be|/day might come to the cburch; then will 
gagements with us, like scars from head to|more shaking, more overturning, I believe.” |judges be restored as at the first, and coun- 
foot, to be seen to the end of our days.” Joho Barclay, in 1834, writes: ‘‘ Noconvul-|sellors as at the beginning. I do believe this 
Again in 1838: “ May the dear young peo-/sion awaits us; it might be better for us if it|time will come, though a great falling away 
ple be aware how it behoves them, as they|were so. No, no; the enemy is wiser than to) may take place first; bat a people, a favored 
value their truest interests, to yield to that| foment this; be would not hurt us forthe world;}remnant will be preserved of the true prin- 
living power and influence which regenerates|no, only let as be induced to give up the true|ciple and name of Quakers.” 
the soul, and leads into a separation from con-|foundation for another, and he promises so} Again in 1850, C. Healy writes: “It is a 
formity to this world, in its vain, yea, its evil] gently and peaceably to glide us on in it, that| blessed declaration, that the mountains flowed 
customs, its friendships, and its foolish fash-|we shall not know it, except that it will be|down at the presence ofthe Lord. When this 
ions; all which, while they alienate from the}less rugged and hard to flesh and blood, with-|scourge has sifted oar poor Society enough, 
love of God, are themselves passing away, and|out any cross or struggle, and there shall be} He will take the work into his own hands and 
will leave their votarics nothing but vexation| nothing taken from us that we affect to prize,|show who are his friends and who are bis 
of Spirit. It is those who receive the Re-|jsuch as our customs and traditions, our church | enemies, as He has insome measure begun to 
deemer in the way of his coming, to whom|system, and so forth, nothing shall be dis-|do already.” 
power is given to become the children of the|turbed of all this, and all the professors and| The same year, 1850, Sarah Hillman thus 
Highest; born again of that which is incor-|the world too, shall love us the better.” bears her testimony : “ Truly we live in a day 
ruptible; for they can overcome every ob-}| Sarah Tucker in the same year hopefully|wherein we may well take up the mournful 
stacle, in believing implicitly in the appear-|predicts: “I think I have a little gleam of|lamentation of the prophet respecting many 
ance of Him who bade his disciples to be of| better days, for it always appeared to me that|of those who stood in the fore ranks even of 
d cheer; for, said He, ‘I have overcome] buildings, however stately, without good foun-|the people, ‘Thy silver is become dross, thy 
the world.’ * * * Although there are, I trast,|dation, were of short duration ; because they|wine mixed with water,’ and ofttimes under 
in all religious professions, those who are|will not, they cannot, in the very nature of|a sense of our own jeopardy, and the state of 
romoters of the coming of the Redeemer’s|things, endure trial, but when the fire, the|the church, we are clothed in sackcloth, and 
teen on the earth, living up to the light| wind, and the earthquake approach and beat/|stationed as at Marah’s waters, while in the 
afforded, yet does it seem to me that this peo-|against them, they must fall; and, I believe,|depth of our humiliation and distress, we are 
ple are peculiarly called to exalt the testi-|that after all these have spent themselves and| made willing to go to the King as Esther did 
monies of the unchangeable Gospel, even injare passed away, a quiet serenity and stillness| with the petition, ‘ Lord, if I perish, let it be 
its meridian effulgence. Let not our children| will succeed ; at which time it will be aseason|at thy feet.’ ‘Spare thy people, O Lord.’ 
conclude, that if there ever was utility in our|of returning and of gathering unto that city|* * Those wherever situated who belong 
plain and peculiar manner of life, and uncere-| which hath foundations whose builder and/to his church militant on earth, who are of 
monial worship, that has long since ceased ;|maker the Lord is. This I pray the Almighty |one beart and of one way, who desire to know 
for surely the Lord will have a simple-hearted| Father to hasten in his own time; and I do|/nothing save the Lord Jesus and Him cruci- 
people still, and a people who hold Chris-|believe that the Lord is yet graciously dis-|fied, and are striving together, though sepa- 
tianity in its native purity: yea, our offspring| posed to build up Zion, and to strengthen the|rated by bonds, for the ‘blessed hope of the 
are designed to come furward, and practically| walls of Jerusalem, and will be, yea is now/gospel.’ These are they who can in this day 
adopt the language, ‘1 am the Lord’s;’ glorify| pleased, with the sacrifices of righteousness,| testify as did the apostles of old, of those 
Him with their bodies and with their spirits ;|and will preserve a remnant who will be found|things which they have seen with their eyes, 
for He is worthy of their energies, while in| willing to sufler for the testimonies of Jesus,|which they have tasted, and which their 
their full vigor, to be sanctified for his own|concerned to magnify the law, and make it| hands have handled, of the good word of life, 
blessed purposes, and that all his gifts should| honorable ; even the law of the Lord after the|and having descended into suffering and death, 
redound to his honor.” inner man.” with and for their dear Saviour, can call upon 
And again, in 1841, she testifies: “‘Thon| An impressive testimony of Jonathan Evans, |others to come and have fellowship with them, 
and I think alike about our poor, degenerated|in 1839, when near the close of his valuable|in that blessed fellowship which is with the 
Society. I only wish that they who are not/life, was, *‘1 am satisfied that thereis a spirit} Father and with the Son, and one with an- 
of us would go right out, and leave a little|at work, which would lay waste the ancient|other in Him.” 
band, who are united in the Gospel of the| profession and doctrines of our religious So-| These selections might be greatly multi- 
lowly Jesus, and who cannot do mighty works| ciety, and draw Friends away from the spirit-| plied ; but enough have been given clearly to 
merely by extolling Him in name; yea, are|uality of that which they have once known ;|show, to the willing and easy-taught mind, 
faint without the renewingsof the Holy Spirit|and many are catched with it.” the high appreciation in which the precious 
upon them. There is a little stirring among| In 1845 Ezra Comfort testified: “May wejdoctrines and testimonies committed to us 
our youth in some places, but alas! where are|continue, striving to keep in the everlasting| were held by men and women of much ex- 
the fathers and the mothers? Oh! how little| patience, and be favored to possess our souls|perience and worthy of much honor, now 
true discernment is left. Ministers are ac-|in it until the Judge of all the earth says ‘ it| passed away ; and also the danger of attempt- 
know ledged, and elders are chosen; but, in|is enough,’ and stretches out his hand of eter-|ing to remodel, of making innovations upon, 
too many instances, it evidences itself to be|nal power over the oppressors of his Israel;|or in any wise lessening their application or 
the work of man; at least there is a deplor-|and by his judgments, brings forth his people|force down to the latest time, or until “ the 
able mixture still amongst us.’’ out of this furnace of affliction. He will, in| kingdoms of this world are become the king- 
Lastly on the bed of death in 1842, as re-| his own time, accomplish it, and I marvel not|doms of our Lord, and of his Christ.” It is 
corded of her: ‘‘Oh! there’s but one way after|if the child is born who will live to see better| written, “ Whoso breaketh an hedge a serpent 
all. The good old way is the only one for|times than any now living have yet seen ; and/shall bite him.” Would thatthe hedge around 
us.” “Her thoughts were evidently much|may He hasten the work He is about to do in| this Society, which has proved so effectual for 
occupied respecting our religious Society, and|the earth, even if it is by his awful judgments,|more than two hundred years, might not, in 
its low state ; yet she said she did not despair ;|to bring that day forth when the Lamb shall| principle or practice, from whatever cause, be 
saying she thought she could see ‘one here|reign over all, and give his followers the|impaired or broken through. May all, in this 
and another there,’ who would be raised up| victory.” day of much intellectual inquiry and research 
for the cause of truth, though she knew not] Christopher Healy, in 1847, adds this testi-|—of ease, excess, and refinement—beware of 
who they might be. She mourned that so|mony: “ 'Lhis is a sifting time to the members|the plausible baits of the serpent that so lieth 
few appeared to ‘ prefer Jerusalem above their] of our Society. I have believed our poor So-|in wait to deceive; who cares not who, or 
chief joy,’ as she thought she might thank-|ciety will yet be sifted as wheat is sifted in a| when or how he beguiles ; and whose divina- 
fully say she had done; acknowledging a con-|sieve, for it is declared, ‘ I will overturn, over-|tions and enchantments and desolating pur- 













































done this—to have ‘kept the faith’ through 
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pose can only be turned from by heeding the 
injunction of our Divine Lawgiver, “ Watch 
and pray lest ye enter into temptation ;” by 
our keeping fast hold of “the shield of faith, 
wherewith we shall be able to quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked ;” and by walking 
in lowly obedience to the light of Christ, 
whereby “all things that are reprovable are 
made manifest ;” even the inspeaking word 
of the grace of God, which is able to build us 
up, and which when obedience keeps pace 
with knowledge, brings salvation. 


The New English Dictionary.—In 1857, a 
aper was read before the Philological Society 
y Archbishop Trench, then Dean of West- 

minster, on ‘Some Deficiencies in our English 
Dictionaries.” In 1859, the Society issued 
their “ Proposal for the publication of a new 
English Dictionary,” in which the character- 
istics of the proposed work were explained, 
and an appeal made to the English and Ame- 
rican public to assist in collecting the raw 
materials for the work, these materials con- 
sisting of quotations illustrating the use of 
English words by all writers of all ages and 
in all senses, each quotation being made on a 
uniform plan on a half sheet of note paper, 
that they might in due course be arranged 
and classified alphabetically and by meanings. 


it; but God knew it, and He cannot call me 
good. Tell me, mamma, how can I be good 
inside of me.’’—Chambers’ Journal. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Brief Spiritual Observations. 
Extracted from the Writings of Isaac Penington. 
No. 1. 


The true way to life eternal, is by believing 
in the light of the Spirit, which shineth in 
the conscience. Man is in darkness, which 
keeps him in death; and theré is no way to 
come out of the death, but by coming out of 
the darkness; and there is no way to come 
out of the darkness, but by following that 
light which discovers it, and calls forth from 
it; and he that follows that, cannot remain in 
the darkness, but must needs come out. There 
is an evil principle in man, calling for evil; 
and there is a good principle calling from the 
evil tothe good: Now he that follows the good, 
cannot follow the evil, but departs from it. 
‘I am the light of the world, (saith Christ) ; 
he that followeth me shall not walk in dark- 
ness, but shall have the light of life.” John 
viii. 12. 

As for free-will ;—The will with the freedom 
of it, either stands in the image and power of 
Him that made it, or in a contrary image and 
power. While it isin the image and power 


This appeal met with a generous response ; of Him that made it, it is free unto good, and 
some hundreds of volunteers began to read |not to evil; while it is in the image and power 
books, make quotations, and send in their|/of him who corrupted it, it is free unto evil, 
slips to “sub-editors,” who volunteered each|and not to good. The will is not of itself, 
to take charge of a letter or part of one, and|but stands in another, and is servant to that 
by whom the slips were in turn further ar-|in whom it stands; and there its freedom is 
ranged, classified, and to some extent used as;bound and comprehended. or there is no 
the basis of definitions and skeleton schemes | middle state between both, wherein the will stands 
of the meaning of words in preparation for |of itself, and is free to both equally ; but itis a 
the dictionary. During the last three years|servant, and under the command of one of 
the Philological Society have been earnestly |these powers. Such a free-will as men com- 
trying to turn to account the vast store of|monly speak of, is mere imagination, and hath 
material—some tons in weight—already ac-|no foundation in the true state of things. 

cumulated, and they have recently succeeded; The regenerate and born of God are par- 
in making an arrangment with the delegates |takers of the divine nature, and wait on God 
of the Clarendon Press, in the University of for living food, and receive it of Him, and 
Oxford, for the preparation and publication live by it; and cannot abide dead, dry, notional 
of a dictionary from these materials. By re-|food, nor feed upon it. Blessed be the Lord, 
ducing the quotations to short sentences, |there is that birth known, which can feed on 
clauses, or phrases, of a line or a line and a|nothing but life itself. And let the power of 
half, sufficient to illustrate the meaning eee present the fruit of the dead tree 
the word and complete the sense, it has been |ever so often, the living babe will not meddle 
estimated that it may be comprised in a work|with it; but bungers and thirsts after righte- 
of more than four times the size of Webster,|ousness, and desires the sincere milk of the 
say in four thick volumes quarto. It is in-)pure living word, that it may grow thereby. 
tended that a first part of four hundred pages |And if this holy nature be put into the babe, 
containing the letter A, shall be ready in 1882,)bow much stronger is it in those that are 


the remaining parts to follow at regular inter- 
vals till the whole is finished.—Selected. 


Little children have often very tender con- 
sciences, and are perfectly aware when they 
have been “naughty.” 

A little girl one day said to ber mother: 
“Papa calls me good, auntie calls me good, 
and everybody calls me good ; but I am not 
good.”’ 

‘‘T am very sorry,” said the mother. 

“ And so am I,” said the child; “but I have 
got a very naughty think.” 

“A naughty what?” 

“My think is naughty inside of me.” 

And on her mother inquiring what she 
meant, she said: “ Why, when I could not 
ride yesterday, I did not cry nor anything ; 
bat when you was gone, I wished the carriage 
would turn over, and the horses would run 


away, and every thing bad. Nobody knew!|be for God, nor bring forth anything for God,| best what is good for us. 


grown in truth, and who come to be natural- 
ized into it; the contrary nature being cruci- 
fied and slain in them by the cross of Christ, 
and the new and holy nature ruling in them! 

The inward man, the new man, the spiritual 
man, haveinward and spiritual senses. Christ’s 
sheep have spiritual ears to hear his voice 
with; and a spiritual eye is given to the 
spiritual man, to see Him who otherwise is 
invisible. There is also a spiritual taste to 
savor and distinguish between that which is 
living and that which is dead; between that 
which is corrupt and unwholesome, and that 
which is wholesome food ; and by the exercise 
of these senses, the children of God become 
more aud more skilful in discerning between 
good and evil. 

Keep to the sense, keep to the feeling; be- 
ware of the understanding, beware of the 
imaginary conceiving mind. These cannot 


until they be new cast, and new moulded. The 
one seed of life lies in the invisible, in the 
hidden man of the heart, among multitudes 
of seeds of death ; all which bave their growth 
up into, and strength in, the corrupted natu. 
ral (condition.) So that this seed cannot 
shoot up into any part of the natural, but that 
the other seeds shoot up with it and endeavor 
to choke it. Now the other seeds spring up 
two ways, either in a way of opposition against 
the true seed, or in a way of similitude. There 
cannot be a good thought, or desire, or beam 
of light, enter into the understanding or will, 
but multitudes of evil thoughts, evil desires, 
or fleshly reasonings against it, will spring a 
with it and strive to overbear it. And if the 
enemy be at length overcome, by the power 
of God fighting with him and vanquishing 
him, then he hath (or assumes) his garment of 
light ; then he brings in thoughts and desires, 
and notions like God’s, which easily pass for 
good, if the soul keeps not close upon the watch, 
* * * Now the only way of safety is to 
keep out of the natural, whereof the enemy 
hath possession, and where his strength lies, 
and to keep in the sense and feeling of the in. 
visible seed; and only to come forth with 
Him in that sense and feeling. When He 
comes He will come with strenyth, above the 
strength that the enemy hath in the natural, 
and by degrees conquer him. 

‘Wait patiently the Lord's leisure. Be not 
hasty after life and salvation in the will of the 
flesh; but leave the Lord to choose his own 
season for the showering down of his mercy 
and blessing. The Lord will not presently 
entertain that spirit which hath adulterated 
from Him; but there must be a time of sor 
row, a time of purifying and cleansing. * * 
Therefore lie still, and bear the indignation 
of the Lord against that which bath trans- 
gressed, until He judge it, and deliver from 
it, and lead into the innocency and righteous- 
ness. Think not the race long, nor the battle 
hard, nor be weary of the afflictions and 
chastisements in the way; but follow the Cap. 
tain, the Guide, the Leader; whose light, 
strength, courage, and wisdom will overcome 
all, and bring the soul which abides in it into 
his own throne.” 


How commonly we show our distrust of 
God, or our dissatisfaction with Him, in ordi- 
nary speech! How much easier is it for us 
to look at his ways and works in the light of 
our own comfort, rather than in the light of 
his love and wisdom! “It is a bad day, 
this,” said a gentleman, one cold, wet day of 
last week, as he stopped to make a purchase 
of a poor woman ata fruit-stand near the city 
post-office. She was thinly clad. She had 
no umbrella. The drizzling rain was chilling 
her blood. It seemed a kind thing to show 
sympathy by saying to her that the day was 
a bad one. “Well, we call it a bad day, sir,” 
she replied cheerily; “but 1 suppose it’s 
very good day. I suppose this is just the 
weather we need.” And she was right, while 
he who spoke to her was wrong. hat if we 
are under the clouds? What if the air is 
chilly? What if we do grow cold, and are 
wet, and shiver? Something else is needed 
in this world than unvarying sunlight, and 
uniform warmth, and never-changing dryness, 
There would be death to all, without that 
from which we shrink. This is as true in 
the moral world as in the natural. God knows 
When He sends us 
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sorrow and privation and perplexity and trial, 
we call them bad; but really they are good. 
“Woe unto them that call evil good, and good 
evil; that put darkness for light, and light 
for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and 
sweet for bitter.” oe unto them that say 
that God’s way is a bad way, or that .God’s 
gifts are evil!—S. S. Times. 





For “The Friend” 
Faithful to the End. 


The following extracts from the Memoirs 
of James Gough, are offered for insertion in 
“The Friend.” I believe it is good for us 
often to recur to first principles and practices. 
It was by the “ grace of God” our early Friends 
were what they were, and it must be by the 
same grace that any of us will be enabled to 
come up to the same stature in the trath that 
many of them attained unto, and were as 
“lights in the world,” a “city set on a hill, 
which could not be hid,” &. Truth remains 
the same; it is unchangeable as its aathor, 
Jesus Christ ; the same to-day, yesterday and 
forever ; there is no new way to the kingdom ; 
the way to the ‘‘crown” is by the way of the 
“cross ;’ Christ Jesus is the only “door into 
the sheepfold” (10th of John), and the sheep 
hear his voice and follow Him, &. May we 
be wise in time, before it be said, “ The sum- 
mer is over and gone, the harvest is ended, 
and I am not saved!” J. 8. 

Ohio, 12th mo. 22d, 1879. 


“Many of our dear, honorable Friends of |sampans, cats, scrolls, vases, &c., &c. 


the first generation in our Society, appear, 
from the time they were drawn to the pure 
Fountain of light, life and love, to have ad- 
hered thereto with immovable steadfastness 
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Natural History, Science, &e. 

Curing Beef by Injecting Brine.—The infiltra- 
tion system of salting beef, by filling the blood- 
vessels with brine, is attracting considerable 
attention in Australia. In some recent ex- 
periments at Brisbane, bullocks were treated 
as follows: At the instant of killing, the ani- 
mal’s heart was laid bare, and incisions were 
madein both ventricles. Into the orifice of the 
left ventricle a pipe was inserted, and a stream 
of weak brine was forced throagh the blood- 
vessels, washing out all the blood. Pressure 
was obtained by having the brine in an ele- 
vated tank. After the expulsion of the blood, 
the right ventricle was closed by a clamp, and 
stronger brine was forced in until all the 
blood-vessels were full. In this way the 
distribution of the brine through every part 
of the meat is said to be complete and the 
curing perfect. It is proposed to send to the 
Sidney Exhibition a whole bullock thus pre- 
served. 

Chinese Horticultural Ingenuity.—The Fa- 
tee gardens in Canton are nurseries in which 
are cultivated vast numbers of plants for the 
supply of the private gardens of the Chinese. 
Here may be seen also numerous specimens 
of horticultural ingenuity, and dwarf plants, 
miniature trees and shrubs curled and bent in 
every imaginable form, and trained, besides, 
into the forms of animals and other objects— 
frogs, pagodas, baskets, elephants and castles, 
fans, stags among trees, human beings, fish, 
These 
grotesque plants are usually dwarfed and 
trained over a wire frame-work, made of the 
form intended to be represented. They are 
kept carefully clipped, and suggestions are 
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es, the consolation of the forest glade, the 
indefinable grandeur of the desert plain, nay, 
even the bleak solitariness of northern moor- 
land and morass—these dominant impressions 
suggested by the aspects of nature are varied 
and enriched for the naturalist by the myriad 
phases of beauty that are disclosed to the eye 
of the observer. The glory of color in the 
Gentian and Saxifraga and golden Alyssum, 
and the other bright creatures that haunt the 
mountain tops; the tender grace of the deli- 
cate ferns that dwell in the rocky clefts; the 
teeming life of the warm woodland; the 
strange beauty of the unaccustomed forms 
that spring up in the desert solitudes ;—these 
and countless other images are instantane- 
ously revived by contact with the specimen 
that grew beside them. ‘Strangest of all is, 
perhaps, the enduring nature of this connec- 
tion. Often does it happen, as many a botan- 
ist can testify, that after the lapse of a quar- 
ter of a century, the sight of a specimen will 
bring back the picture, seemingly effaced long 
ago, of its original home.—Hooker’s Morocco. 
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FIRST MONTH 10, 1880. 











Our readers may remember that in No. 15 
of the present volume of “ The Friend,” there 
was printed part of a communication received 
from a member of North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting, and describing a so-called devotional 
meeting, held in the evening after the close of 
the Yearly Meeting. In it was this sentence : 
“Some [of the women] left their seats and 


to their last moments; and a few I have|added to keep up the illusion, in the shape of|came over among the men and caressed and 


known in my time who have arisen, and 
steadily persevered, considering the degen- 
eracy of the age, in a faithful attachment of 
soul to that grace and truth, which is come 
by Jesus Christ; and that have washed their 
robes white in his blood, and have kept their 
garments unspotted. But very few have 
come up to this height, and so continued as 
with their feet fixed upon Mount Sion; very 
few have got over the opposing mountains of 





eggshells with a black spot to represent eyes, 
painted faces, feet, &c.; so that it is by no 
means difficult to recognize the intended 
shape. The dwarfing is effected in the usual 
way, by confining the roots in small pots; 


but I saw none of those wonderfully minute} 


specimens in which the Japanese so greatly 
excel. It is amusing to see a Chinese gar- 
dener water his choice plants. Taking as 


|much water as his mouth will hold, he squirts 


human respect, selfish regards, sensual appe-|it out all over the plant in a fine rain.—Col- 


lites, desires of the ease, honors, or profits of 
this world ; all which tend to debase the soul, 
darken the judgment, eclipse the brightness 
of heavenly light; blunt the edge of Godly 
resolutions, and contract the corrapting leaven 
and spirit of the world. 

“It is lamentable to reflect how many in 
our age, even of the anointed sons and servants 
of the Lord, have by these means gradually 
declined and dwindled, and at length totally 
fallen off, as Judas did from Christ, and De- 
mas from his faithful apostle, and made ship- 
wreck of faith and of a good conscience, and 
brought lasting disgrace on themselves and 
that good cause in which they had been hum- 
bly and honestly engaged. Yet truth changes 
not; it is the same still, and still able to pre- 
serve from falling, to build up, and to give an 
inheritance among the sanctified.” 





C. H. Spurgeon says: “I see it publicly 
stated by men who call themselves Christians 
that it would be advisable for Christians to 
frequent the theatre that the character of the 
drama might be raised. The suggestion is 
about as sensible as if we were bidden to pour 
& bottle of lavender into a great sewer to im- 
prove its aroma.” 


lingwood’s Naturalist in China. 

Whirlwind.—N umerous small circular whirl- 
winds swept across the plain, carrying up 
clouds of ash and dust. One of these, of un- 
usually large dimensions, rose rapidly, not 
far from us, in a cvlindrical form, somewhat 
resembling the smoke ofa large fire. So like 
was it that it completely deceived a kite, 
which, flying towards it, rose up to hover 
over the supposed smoke, in order to pounce 
on vermin, started by the fire which it in- 
ferred was beneath. The upward revolving 
current of air caught the bird; and, with 
wings outspread, apparently unable to escape, 
upwards it went with great rapidity. Feel- 
ing deeply interested in its fate, | watched it 
till it became a mere speck, and then faded 
completely out of sight in the grasp of the 
whirlwind.—Brown’s Guiana. 

Enjoyment of a Naturalist.—In the pursuits 
of a naturalist there are sources of satisfuc- 





koelt by their sides.” 

Our attention has been called to a state- 
ment made by one of the visitors who was 
present, to the purport that the communica- 
tion referred to gave an exaggerated account; 
and that there was but one such occurrence as 
that described, and that in this case it was a 
Methodist woman present who caressed her 
husband, in he? anxiety for his spiritual wel- 
fare. He does not particularize any other 
point in which he thought our correspondent 
was inaccurate. We have no desire that things 
should be represented as any worse than they 
actually were; and are willing cheerfully to 
mention the palliating circumstance thus 
brought to our notice. We suppose no one 
doubts the modesty and propriety of behavior, 
under ordinary circumstances, of the women 
who were present at this meeting; and the 
reference of our correspondent to the occur- 
rence, which his critic admits to have taken 
place, was designed to show the unusually 
disturbed and excited condition of the assem- 
bly, which alone rendered such an incident 
possible. 

We have again communicated with our 
North Carolina correspondent, who confirms 
his previous statement, as not exaggerated, 
and says, it is evident that the one who criti- 
cised his remarks did not see all that was 
passing. As an illustration of the unsettled 


\State of the meeting, he specifies one case (not 


tion not suspected by the uninitiated. To|that of the Methodist woman above referred 
the botanist almost every specimen is linked /to), in which a woman, a member of our So- 
in the memory with the spot where it was'ciety, threw her arms around a man who was 
collected ; and as he goes through the produce kneeling, and called by name upon one of the 
of his day’s work, every minute detail is vivid-| ministers present to come and pray for him. 
ly presented to the mind. The wonder and|The minister responded by coming, kneeling 
awe that dwelt around the mountain fastness-'at his side and uttering words in the form of 
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prayer. But although this occurred in the 
immediate vicinity where our informant was 
sitting, the general noise and confusion was 
such, at the time, that what was said could 
not be distinctly heard. 

This conflict of testimony between the two 
witnesses does not involve any question of 
veracity—-for we give credit for honesty to 
both of them. It is easy to understand how 
much might transpire, which would pass with- 
out notice by one engaged in what was going 
on, especially in a large gathering, whore 
some were kneeling, others passing to and 
fro, and exclamations, singing, and praying 
were being attered simultaneously. One of 
the Friends thought the excitement that pre- 
vailed was an evidence of the awakening visi- 
tations of the Holy Spirit ; and the other coald 
feel no spiritual life or comfort in the whole 
proceeding, but regarded it as the outgrowth 
of unsanctified zeal. This difference of jadg- 
ment almost unavoidably quickened or blunted 
their power of observation, as the case might 
be; and has affected their reports of the 
meeting. 





We have received a printed copy of the 
Minutes of Indiana Yearly Meeting, held at 
Richmond, commencing 10th mo. Ist, 1879. 
Though considerable time has since elapsed, 
a few items from it may be of interest. 

The Trastees of the Indiana Manual Labor 
Institute, founded by the late Josiah White, 
of Philadelphia, reported that twenty-four 
children were receiving its benefits. 

The Trustees of the White’s Lowa Institute 
of a similar character, proposed some changes 
in the “ Articles of Association” respecting 
it; reducing the number of Trustees from 
nine to three, and transferring the appointing 
power from Indiana to Iowa Yearly Meeting. 
These propositions were approved. 
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There were 106 drowning cases in this city during 
1879; and 13 persons run over and killed by the pas- 
senger railways. 

The Titusville Heralds monthly oil report gives the 
number of wells completed in last month in the Brad- 
ford field as 182, producing 3765 barrels; in the lower 
country 80 wells, producing 382 barrels. Total for the 
month 4147 barrels. 

Charles Parnell, the Irish Home Rule leader, arrived 
in New York on the 2nd inst., and was welcomed by a 
large delegation of Irish American citizens. His pro- 
spect is stated to be, to visit all the principal cities of 
the United States. 

The profits of the Sing Sing Penitentiary during 12th 
month were $3052. 

Sixteen Indian pupils—eleven girls and five boys— 
aged from 17 to 20 years, arrived at the Hampton 
Normal School, from the Yankton Agency, on the 30th 
ult. 

During last year, 89 vessels cleared from Portland, 
Oregon, for Europe, with 1,939,080 centals of wheat, 
valued at $3,611,240, and 209,098 barrels of flour, 
valued at $1,143,352. 

The public debt statement for last month shows a re- 
duction of $4,251,217. 

The internal revenue receipts for the six months end- 
ing 12th mo. 3rd, were $2,904,386 more than during 
the corresponding period of 1878. 

The excess of exports over imports of merchandise 
for the year, was $266,288,672; and the excess of im- 
ports of gold and silver coin and bullion for the same 
period was $61,740,385. 

The opinion of the Supreme Court of Maine upon the 
questions submitted by Governor Garcelon, was given 
on the 3rd inst. It is signed by all the judges, and is 
against the action of the Governorand Council on nearly 
all points; the court holding that voters ought not to 
be deprived of their rights upon mere formalities. 

Eleven more men from the lost steamship Borussia 
—five passengers and six sailors—were picked up on 
the 5th ult., 400 miles west of the Azores, and arrived 
at Baltimore on the 3rd inst. 

A fire occurred in Baltimore on the night of the 2d, 
which destroyed several large warehouses, containing 
3000 bales of cotton, and other merchandise—the loss 
is estimated at $200,000. 

The mortality in Philadelphia during the past week 
numbered 317, of whom 187 were adults, and 132 chil- 
dren—52 being under one year of age. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. sixes, 1881, 104}; do. 5’s, regis- 
tered, 102$; coupon, 103}; 4}’s, 1891, 106}; 4’s, 1907, 

t. 


Thirteen ministers had been recorded dur- | 493 


ing the previous year. 
The statistical table gives the whole num. 
ber of members 17,454, and of meetings 120. 
The school among the colored people at 


attendance of 177 scholars. Southland Month- 
ly Meeting, composed of colored people, and 
located at the same place, has 175 members. 

Seven hundred and fifty-one members of 
the Yearly Meeting are reported as using to- 
bacco, at an annual cost of about $7 for each 
person. 

Earlbam College had been attended by 159 
students, of whom 103 were members of our 
Society. 

The average attendance at Spiceland Acad- 
emy was about 200. 





We have also received the printed minutes 
of North Carolina Yearly Meeting—of the 
proceedings of that Meeting some notice has 
already appeared in our columns. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unirep Srates.—The average temperature of the 
Twelfth month was 38.8 degrees ; for the last six years 
the average was 35 deg. The lowest point was 11 deg. 
on the 27th. Total rainfall 4.69 inches. Snow fell on 
13 days, amounting to about 2} inches. Prevailing 
direction of wind 8, W.; maximum velocity 32 miles 
per hour. 

The winter, so unusually mild in these parts, has 
been uncommonly severe in Minnesota, which is snowed 
up, and has had the thermometer nearly 60 deg. below 
zero. 

Last year 398 engines were constructed by the Bald- 
win Loeomotive works, 















Cotton.—Prices were firm. Sales of middlings are 
reported at 12{ a 13} cts. per. lb. for uplands and New 
Orleans. 


Petroleuam.—Crude, 7} cts. in barrels, and standard 
ome use. 

Flour is dull and barely steady. Sales of 1400 barrels, 
including Minnesota extra at $6.50 a $7.12}; Penna. 
do., at $6.75 a $7.25; western do. at $7 a $7.50, and 
patent and other high grades at $7.75 a $8.75. Rye 
flour, is in better demand at $5.50 a $5.62}. 
bushels, including rejected, at $1.45; red at $1.52; 
amber, $1.53 a $1.53}. 
in better request. 


a 59 cts. for steamer, and 59} cts. for sail. 


3500 bushels barley. 


pounds ; straw, $1.10 a $1.25 per 100 pounds. 


gross as to‘condition. 


head sold at $20 a $50 per head. 


ing gear badly damaged. 


: hite 8} cts. fi d 83a 9 cts. llon f 
Helena, Arkansas, had been kept up with an ions eT eee 










Grain.— W heat is inactive and weak. Sales of 8,000 


Rye is firm at 98 cts. Corn is 
Sales of 10,000 bushels, including 
old mixed and old yellow at 63 cts., and new do. at 58 
Oats are 
quiet, but firm. Sales of 6000 bushels, including stained, 
at 47 cts., and white at 48} a 50 cts. The receipts to-day 
were as follows: 2500 barrels flour; 20,500 bush. wheat; 
32,500 bush. corn; 500 bush. rye, 11,200 bush. oats ; 


Hay and straw market for week ending First month 
3rd, 1880.— Loads of hay, 360; loads of straw, 80. 
Average price during the week.—Prime timothy, $1 to 
$1.10 per 100 pounds; mixed, 85 a 95 cts. per 100 


Beef cattle were dull and prices were a fraction lower; 
3191 head sold at the different yards at 3 a 6 cts. per lb. 
Sheep were in demand at an ad- 
vance : 7000 sold at the different yards at 4} a 6 cts., 
and lambs at 54 a 6} cts. per lb. Hogs were dull and 
rather lower: 5000 head sold at 6 a 7} cts. per lb., and 
a few choice at 7} cts. Cows were unchanged; 275 


ForriGn.—Terrific gales are reported from all parts 
of Great Britain and Ireland, causing much damage to 
property. The steamer Silesia, which left Hamburg on 
the 24th ult., after encountering tremendous hurricanes 
for three we put into Plymouth Sound with her steer- 


The Bank of England has voted £500 towards the 





relief of the distress in Ireland. 

General Roberts telegraphs from Afghanistan, that 
the country is now quiet. His communications haye 
been restored. Numbers of people are returning to 
Cabul, and supplies are coming in. 

The rivers Rhine and Main are swollen in conse- 
quence of ice blocking their currents—several towns 
are inundated, and there is great alarm in the neighbor. 
ing districts. 

The drift-ice in the Seine has become so heavy as to 
cause great damage, and much alarm is felt. Several 
of the bridges have been rendered unsafe, and trayel 
over them has been stopped. 

The Turkish Mission Aid Society have written to the 
Times regarding the famine in Northern Persia, stati 
that the famine in that region is increasing daily, a 
that unless strenuous efforts are made to send help from 
England and America, a great number of the people 
must perish. There are only two month’s supply of 
food to sustain them for the next seven months. 

The revolutionary spirit in Russia is manifesting 
itself among the soldiers. In consequence of whi 
the military authorities have ordered that henceforth 
no regiment shall be stationed in the district where it 
was recruited. | 

As the King and Queen of Spain were driving through 


the gate of the royal palace, a few evenings since, a. 


young man fired two shots at the royal carriage, one of 
which passed close to the queen’s face. The would-be 
assassin was arrested, and has confessed his crime. 

An American engineer named Crawford, recently 
sailed from Yokohama, authorized to make complete 
purchase of stock and materials for an American rail- 
way in Yezo, to extend from the coal fields in the in- 
terior through the city of Sappero, the capital of Yezo, 
to a port on the northwestern coast. 

The town of Hokodadi, in Yezo, was largely damaged 
by fire on the 7th ult. About 2300 houses were burned 
—being one-fifth of the whole number. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Committee who have charge of this Institution, 
meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, ist mo. 9th, 1880, 
at 10 A.M. 

The Committee on Admissions meet at 9 A. M., and 
the Committee on Instruction at 2.30 P. m. 








WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Our friends Benjamin W. and Rebecca G. Passmore 
having resigned their positions as Superintendent and 
Matron of Westtown Boarding School, Friends who 
may feel drawn to engage in the important and respon- 
sible duties of superintending this Institution, are re- 

uested to communicate with either of the undersigned. 
The present Superintendents desire to be released in 
4th month next, or earlier. 
William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa. 
John S. Comfort, Falsington, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St. - 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 


Managers. 


and Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


District. 


principles of Friends from conviction. 


that thought upon his name. 


my jewels.”—Malachi iii. 16, 17. 


fund instituted by the Lord Mayor of London, for the 


Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be. 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 





Drep, in New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa., on the 7th of 
10th month, 1879, Wrtttam F. Newso p, in the 80th 
ear of his age, a member of Buckingham Particular 


——, in Camden, N. J., on the 16th of 12th month, 
1879, in the 23d year of his age, C. ALLEN HAMBLIN, 
son of Franklin D. and Elma M. Hamblin, and grand- 
son of the late Allen Hamblin, of Sonth Windham, 
Cumberland Co., Maine, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Western 
He was remarkable for purity of character. 
While in health he became religious, and adopted the 
In the prospect 
of death he said toa friend: “I have committed my 
cause to the Lord, and feel entire trust in Him.” A 
portion of Scripture that he read to his mother, seems 
applicable to him: “A book of remembrance was 
written before Him, for them that feared the Lord, and 
And they shall be mine, 
saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make up 
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